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CONSTITUTIONAL. 


MEETING of the Council will be held on Thursday, 10th July, at 10 a.m., 

and will be followed by a special general meeting of the Association on 
Friday, 11th July. The special general meeting is being called by direction of the 
annual meeting held in February, 1941, for the consideration of proposals for postal 
ballot for members of the Council. The Legislation Committee is to present its 
proposals to Council by postal ballot and they will, if approved, be formally 
presented to the special general meeting on Friday, 11th July. All members will 


receive full notice of the special meeting. 


Should it be possible to reach finality on this question of postal ballot, a very 


vexed question will have been settled. 


BRANCHES AND SECTIONS. 


Otago Branch. 


The election of officers of the Otago Branch, 
held early in. May, resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mr. A. G. W. Dunningham; secretary, 
Miss L. McKenzie, the Library, University of 
Otago, Dunedin, N.1.; committee, Misses M. 
Black, N. Gordon, N. Mercer, D. M. Neal and 
Mr. J. Harris. 


The annual report refers to the film “ Books 
in Dunedin” which was discussed extensively 
in the May issue of “NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES” and is referred to again in the 
currrent issue, and deals also with the experi- 
ment of indexing the 1940 issues of twelve New 
Zealand magazines, which has since been taken 
up by the Council of the Association, extended 
in scope and placed under the general editor- 
ship of Mr. A. G. Bagnall, of the Alexander 
Turnbull Library. 


Schools’ Section. 


No Schools’ Section article appears this 
month, but it is proposed to print in the July 
issue an article entitled “Financing the School 
Library,” by Miss L. M. Mitchell, of the Hutt 
Valley High School. 


The Schools’ Section of the New Zealand 
Library Association has undertaken the prepara- 
tion of basic lists of books for post-primary 
school libraries and has so far nearly completed 
the compilation of a Fiction List which should 
be ready shortly. 

It is now proposed to begin work on a History 
and Biography List, and any teachers who are 
specially interested in this subject and willing 
to help are asked to communicate with Miss 
E. F. Turner, Convener of the Schools’ Section, 
Girls’ High School, Palmerston North. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


The Late Mr. Herbert Baillie. 


The Association mourns the loss of Mr. Her- 
bert Baillie, one of the pioneer librarians in this 
country, who has won the esteem and respect 
of all those interested in the Library movement 
in New Zealand. Mr. Baillie’s father was a 
Wellington bookseller, and Herbert Baillie be- 
came interested in books at an early age. For 
a time Mr. Baillie ran the little booksellers’ 
business which his family had established until 
December, 1901, when he was appointed 
librarian of the Newtown Branch Library, Wel- 
lington, which was about to be opened. The 
Newtown Library was the first library in New 
Zealand completely arranged under the Dewey 
system, and was the first library to have a card 
charging system. Mr. Baillie also introduced 
the open access system to the library. In 1904 
Mr. Baillie was appointed Chief Librarian of 
the Wellington Public Libraries, and he re- 
mained in this position until he retired in 1928. 

During Mr. Baillie’s term as Chief Librarian 
he saw an enormous expanse in library activity, 
and he was instrumental in helping in the 
formation of numerous smaller libraries in the 
country. 

In 1904 Mr. Baillie, on the invitation of the 
Librarian of Congress (U.S.A.) wrote a paper 
on the history of the Wellington Public Library 
for the American Library Conference. He 
visited the United States and Canada in 1908, 
inspecting the princi libraries and systems, 
particularly in poco te with children’s de- 
partments, and in that tour he attended the 
American Library Conference and read a paper. 
Until shortly before his death, Mr. Baillie often 
spoke of this trip and he was always anxious to 
hear of library developments in the United 
States. For many years he kept alive the con- 
tacts he had made. 

At the first meeting of the New Zealand 
Library Association at Dunedin in 1910 he was 
appointed honorary secretary and treasurer, a 
position which he held for many years. In 
1935 he was elected an Honorary Life Member 
of the Association. 

All members will feel the deepest sympathy 
with Mrs. Baillie and her daughters. 


Universal Decimal Classification. 


An enquiry has been received from the 
British Standards Institute, which has under- 
taken the work of preparing the English edition 


of the U.D. Classification, asking the extent to 
which the classification is in use or is likely tw 
be used in New Zealand. The Hon. Secretary 
of the N.Z.L.A. would be glad to hear the views 


of members on this matter. 


Accession Registers. 


The General Secretary of the Council of Fire 
and Accident Underwriters’ Associations of 
New Zealand advises, in reply to a request for 
information, that the valuation of library books 
for fire insurance purposes is a domestic one 
for individual insurance offices. The principle 
of keeping an accession register in either ledger 
or card form is viewed favourably by the 
Council “ and would undoubtedly be useful to 
an assessor in event of a fire loss occurring, but 
the prices shown as the cost would not neces- 
sarily be accepted as the value at the time of 
the fire.” 


Examinations. 


Advice has been received from the Library 
Association, London, that Miss A. Craig, Miss 
A. H. Shannon and Miss B. E. Walton, all of 
Wellington Public Libraries, were successful in 
passing the December, 1940, Elementary Exam- 
ination of the Association. 


Great Britain. 


Among the many libraries damaged by 
enemy action in Great Britain, it is with great 
regret that we record the inclusion of the British 
Museum, which suffered considerably Many 
other libraries throughout the country have 
been hit, and some demolished. 


A.L.A. Publications. 


The American Library Association forwards 
two book lists, one entitled The Shop’s Library, 
Material Useful for Elementary Training, com- 
piled by the staff of the Omaha Technical High 
School Library and dealing with technical 
literature, and one entitled A New World 
Order, ‘by Fern Long, Associate Readers’ Ad- 
viser, Cleveland Public Library. 


Annual Reports. 


Annual reports have been received from the 
Invercargill Public Library, Mackenzie County 
Free Library, Napier Public Library, Palmerston 
North Public Library, Wanganui Public Library 
and the Wellington Public Libraries, It is 
hoped that further annual reports will be sent 
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in and that it will be possible to publish a state- 
ment in an early issue of NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES, showing the work done. 


N.Z.L.A. Information Exchange Sheet. 


Members wishing to receive this publication 
should send a supply of stamped self-addressed 
envelopes to the Hon. Secretary. Four num- 
bers have now been issued, and have been found 
most useful. Material printed in the “ Sheet” 
includes lists of duplicate stock available from 
various libraries, lists of books or periodicals 
required, interloan requests, etc. Ali libraries 
are invited to send forward items for publica- 
tion. 


Book List. 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES is to be is- 


sued in a new format, commencing with Vol. 5, 
No. 1, August, 1941. From that date the book 
list not be printed as part of the bulletin, but 
will be cyclostyled and may be obtained from 
the Secretary on application Members wishing 
to receive the book list regularly are asked to 
let the Hon. Secretary know as soon as possible. 


LIBRARIAN WANTED. 

A recent newspaper advertisement reads: 

“Applications (to be made on P.S.C. Form 
LYA, obtainable at principal Post Offices), with 
copies only of testimonials, will be received up 
till noon on JUNE 18, 1941, for the position 
of FEMALE LIBRARIAN, AGRICULTURE 
DEPARTMENT, Head Office, Wellington. 
Commencing salary up to £280 per annum, plus 
cost of living bonus at the rate of £13 per 
annum. It is desired that applicants should 
have had a full course of training in indexing 
and cataloguing at a public library, and prefer- 
ably have obtained the A.L.A. Diploma. 

“The successful applicant will be required to 
bear any expense incurred in travelling to take 
up appointment.” 


FOR SALE. 


Cambridge History of the British Empire. 
Vol. IL. (self-contained). The Growth of the 
New Empire, 1783-1870. General Editors, J. 
Holland Rose, A. P. Newton, E. A. Benians. 
C.U.P. 1940. At cost, £3/17/6 less 20 per cent. 
Apply City Librarian, Wellington Central 
Library, P.O. Box 1529, Wellington, C.1. 


BOOKS IN DUNEDIN — THE MAKING OF A FILM. 
By John Harris, B.A., (Oxon.), Librarian, Otago University. 


For 1940, we in the Otago Branch set our- 
selves several projects. The basic idea was to 
furnish, before the 1941 conference, a survey 
of library resources and facilities in Dunedin. 
We wanted first of all to discover for ourselves 
the exact extent of our book stock, with a view 
to co-ordination and co-operation. We hoped 
also to use our facts for publicity purposes. 
Even in Dunedin there are many people un- 
aware of the library facilities available to them. 

For the latter purpose, the idea of a film soon 
occurred. A documentary film showing our 
libraries at work would be the most powerful 
form of propaganda. It was not, however, till 
towards the end of 1940 that the idea became 
a possibility. When hope was almost aban- 
doned, we made contact with a young film 
enthusiast in the Bacteriological Department of 
the Otago University Medical l. This 
was Mr. A. Samuel. His enthusiasm, technical 
knowledge, and good photographic equipment 
were placed at our disposal, and we soon had 
a committee at work planning the scenario. 

Mr. Samuel has himself described the techni- 
cal aspects of the film-making. Our chief diffi- 


culty was in translating into film images those 
aspects of library organisation which we wished 
to show the public. It involved in the first 
place a general plan of what libraries should be 
included and what aspects stressed. Having 
got the general outline, our imaginations were 
set to work devising the scenes and actions to 
express our ideas. 

It was far from simple, and problems that 
we had never thought of kept presenting them- 
selves. We turned to books. We read Pudov- 
kin’s “ Film Technique,” and the other classics. 
But not for long. Time was pressing, and the 
whole thing had to be completed within a 
couple ot months. The last pieces were actually 
fitted into the film on the evening it was shown, 
and the commentary was rehearsed while dele- 
gates were arriving for the social reception. 

As was only to be expected, the film was far 
from perfect. It needed further cutting. It 
needed a little more in the way of shots show- 
ing the use to which books are put. It was 
planned, for instance, in the University Library 
section, to introduce illustrations of the prac- 
tical use to which our books are put in the 
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world outside—geological research resulting in 
location of minerals, knowledge of soils, etc., 
etc., the work of the agricultural botanist, the 
meteorologist, the doctor and the dentist. The 
absence of this tended to give a rather false 
academic deadness to that particular section. 

The other sections were vitalised by the intro- 
duction of the children preparing their gypsy 
play, the Dunedin Archery Club at practice, 
and other shots of community life. 

On the other hand more thought was ex- 
pended on the university library section in plan- 
ning a definite consequence of shots, this 


has given it, I think, a greater artistic unity. It 
succeeds, for example, in presenting a vivid 
picture of the catalogue as the key to the 
library. It is also effective propaganda for 
microfilm, 

We in Dunedin hope that the film will be 
useful to other branches for library propaganda. 
Although it uses Dunedin libraries, it has been 
given as general an outlook as possible. In fact, 
it could, with a few alterations, be used as a 
basis for showing book resources in any particu- 
lar centre. We hope that other branches will 
follow our example. 


FILM—A SECTION SUPPLIED BY THE WELLINGTON FILM UNIT— 
PART II. 
SOME TECHNICAL POINTS. 
Contributed by the Otago Branch. 


“A film should be made about Libraries from 
the reader’s point of view.” So says a review of 
another library film in a British Film Inst. 
Monthly Film Bulletin. 

Since it had been decided that the film should 
deal with the book resources of a city having 
good library service, we were faced immediately 
with the task of making a film about books with- 
out overloading the final product with static 
close-ups of books. This was accomplished by 
portraying the use of books rather than the 
books themselves. 

The essence of British documentary produc- 
tion is that you must have real people doing 
real things. John Grierson, the founder of the 
British movement, emphasised this in a broad- 
cast talk in this country last year. He said, in 
effect, that if the New Zealanders were pro- 
jected on the screens of the world going about 
their everyday tasks, the world would come to 
know the spirit and character of New Zealand. 
In making “ Books in Dunedin,” we have tried 
to do this in a small way. 

At preliminary meetings it was decided that 
the film should be divided into four main parts: 
Children’s Library, City and Country School 
Library Service, Free Public Library, and Uni- 
versity Library. It was also decided to concen- 
trate the technique of library use in the Univer- 
sity section: Classification, use of catalogue, use 
of bibliographies, etc. 

The only part of the scenario written in detail 
and adhered to rigidly, was the introduction 
and the University section. This occupied three 
people for a whole day! After a broad plan 


for the rest of the film had been decided on, 
Mr J. A. Samuel, of the Medical School, Dune- 
din, who produced the film preferred to shoot 
in documentary style, with as little rehearsal as 
possible. 

One of the main reasons why the film is such 
a good means of expression is that it is a means 
of presenting weeks of work in as many min- 
utes. For example, we wanted to introduce the 
film roughly in this way: “Some books are 
made in Dunedin, but most come from over- 
seas. They started with the first settlers and 
the stream has steadily increased... . . ” To ac- 
company this commentary the producer had the 
idea of a stream of books of gradually changing 
character from leather bound volumes of 100 
years ago to modern dust covers. This idea 
could also be used for the transition from one 
section of the film to another. The stream was 
visualised as passing diagonally across the 
screen with the books in various positions: some 
lying open, some closed, some standing to show 
the bindings. The idea seemed so good as to 
justify a good deal of work. 

First a tripod truck had to be made to carry 
camera, lights and producer, and what with the 
birth rate and so on, it was impossible to get 
good pram wheels, but a truck of sorts was 
evolved. 

Then the reading room had to be cleared on 
a Sunday morning for a space about 10ft. by 
50ft. Books of the right kind had to be found 
and placed carefully to give the idea of slow 
change in character through almost a cen- 
tury. Dust covers and books to fit them 
were not the least of our problems. Lights 
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were clamped to the truck, the camera 
looked down and to the left of the path of the 
truck about 45deg., the producer stood pre- 
cariously on a chair on the truck and several 
trial runs were made. Like Sir Henry Segrave, 
with his telescopic sight for steering the Golden 
Arrow, the producer found he could not keep 
his eye to the view-finder situated as he was 
in an awkward position on the chair. The 
slightest irregularity in the floor started a rapid 
swaying motion which remained until the truck 
stopped, but despite the scene appearing un- 
steady to the cameraman, it turned out quite 
steady when projected, mainly because the 


camera was pointed downwards. The scene 
was traversed three times at various speeds, and 
could be repeated at a higher camera speed with 
advantage. This involves an electric motor 
drive for the camera! Finally a usable result 
was achieved—6 hours’ solid work for two men 
to get a shot lasting 30secs! 

For the photographic enthusiast:—Paillard 
camera; lenses, lin. and 3in. both f 2.8; Super 
XX Reversal film used almost exclusively, speed 
equivalent to 3ldeg. Scheiner. Exposure meter 
used throughout. Most lighting used on any 
scene was 3 k.w. of over-run lamps. 1200ft. 
shot, cut to 750ft. 


“BOOKS IN DUNEDIN” 


“Books in Dunedin” leaves an impression 
of vigorous cultural life with people finding out 
how to do things from books, and then going 
out to do them. The producer, for example, 
found out how to make film, and the film itself 
may be taken as an example of how much lone 
workers in any medium owe to the services of 
the libraries. 

The construction and editing has been so 
excellently done, that the film is all but self- 
explanatory, so that the addition of three or 
four sub-titles would adequately take the place 
of the typed commentary. The camera angles 
are well chosen, though those who like to see 
how things work may dislike the impressionistic 
opening sequence of a printing press. 


The film has one technical defect—consistent 
over-exposure. 

Here book instruction has failed. Probably 
the right books, Smethurst on “ Exposing Cine 
Film,” for example, or the historic but vital 
“Photographic Researches” of Hurtler and 
Driffield were not on the cards in the library. 
There is also warning in the literature against 
using reversal film instead of negative stock for 
serious work. 

This is one of the best and most effective 
amateur films yet made in New Zealand, and 
it is to be hoped its success will be such as to 
encourage other libraries to follow suit by using 
films to encourage active and intelligent com- 
munity interest in their areas. 


NATIONAL FILM LIBRARY. 


There is one very striking feature about the 
organised distribution of books which does not 
apply yet to the distribution of films. Thanks 
to the library service, a student may turn to any 
book, no matter how long ago it was printed. 
Yet films, in which customs, fashions, speech, 
song and current history are recorded with 
astonishing fidelity are available at the most for 
only a few years. Copyright laws, trade sus- 
picion and sheer lack of interest have all com- 
bined to ensure that nearly every trace of this 
valuable material is destroyed as soon as it has 
done its primary job of making a profit. 

Overseas the value of keeping the record, and 
of using the old material for the better under- 
standing of the present and the future has been 
recognised to the extent of establishing a Na- 


tional Film Library in Great Britain, and the 
Film Library of the Museum of Modern Art 
in America, not just as storehouses but as active 
teaching institutions. For a cost that would be 
small in comparison with the benefits, a similar 
library might be established in New Zealand, 
serving the double function of keeping records 
and distributing new non-theatrical films. 

In recent years and particularly in the past 
few months, an increasing number of excellent 
interest films have been produced by Dominion 
governments and large private companies over- 
seas. Some of these have come to New Zea- 
land, and hundreds more would be available 
for free distribution if there were some central 
body that would guarantee to the producers 
that their films could have reasonable distribu- 
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tion in New Zealand. The idea of a central 
distributing body for documentary films in New 
Zealand is not new, but up to the present time 
the enthusiasm of those who have advocated it 


GIVING A 


There are two sizes of film in general use in 
New Zealand, 35 mm. or Standard size film, 
which is used in the theatres, and 16 mm. Sub- 
standard, which is used for educational and 


“home movie ” purposes. 


16 mm. apparatus is portable, and the films 
are not dangerous, and light enough to go by 
mail. Both picture and sound quality can be 
nearly as good as Standard. Standard film, on 
the other hand, is printed on what might be 
called low grade guncotton, about 24 pounds of 
it to an hour’s running time, and the pairs of 
projectors are less portable than grand pianos. 
Further, they have to be housed in fireproof 
projection rooms to comply with very necessary 
safety laws. 


For shows held elsewhere than in regular 
cinema, therefore, 16 mm. films are used. 


In the cinemas, continuous projection for an 
hour or more is made possible by the use of 
pairs of projectors, starting reel 2 of the picture 
on the second machine at the moment when 
reel 1 is running out on the first. In 16 mm. a 
foot of film lasts 2} times as long as in 35 mm. 
and on modern projectors a continuous show of 
up to 45 minutes is possible, by joining up the 
reels of film on to one 1600ft. reel. It is very 
necessary to do this, as breaks of two or three 
minutes every ten minutes for changing reels 
ruin the effectiveness of the films, and give the 


show an atmosphere of amateurish incom- 


has not communicated itself to enough other 
people to make reality of a good idea. 

It is a subject that librarians might very well 
interest themselves in. 


FILM SHOW. 


petence. The work of joining should be en- 
trusted to someone used to handling films. 

Another point to note in projection, is that 
no light should be allowed to fall on the screen 
until the leader-strip with its flashing numbers 
has run off. Similarly the projector lamp should 
be switched off when the final END title of the 
reel has been on the screen two or three seconds. 
Focussing and lining up should be completed 
before the audience comes in. 

For a screen, any clean flat white surface 
wili do. If a special silver screen is used, check 
whether the picture is decently visible from the 
side seats, as silver screens send most of the 
light back up the centre of the hall. 

The speaker is best placed immediately under 
the screen, and well up from the floor. The 
projection lens should be of long enough focus 
to have the projector clear behind the audience, 
where it is least distracting. 

In selecting films for a programme, the main 
thing to avoid is having too many films of the 
“lantern lecture” type, which might tend to 
an evening’s continuous talk. Include films 
with music and natural sound, or a silent film if 
necessary. 

Note. 

16 mm. silent films, which are perforated on 
both sides, can be run on sound projectors. But 
16 mm. sound films are perforated on one side 
only, and so cannot be run at all on silent pro- 
jectors. 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS. 


Educational films are by no means as numer- 
ous and all-embracing as textbooks, but they are 
quite numerous enough to classify in a great 
many ways. It might be instructive to try and 
classify them according to the methods of in- 
struction they replace: films which are alterna- 
tives to book learning, alternatives to lectures 
and instruction, or to actual observation of 
nature, and finally films which are themselves 
irreplaceable by any other medium. 

Going through the Gaumont-British Instruc- 
tional List, for example, we can find films of all 


these types. Irreplaceable are the many biology 
films owing their existence to Percy Smith’s skill 
in photomicographic and accelerated motion 
work, Plant movements invisible to the eye are 
made plain upon the screen. Thus the camera 
becomes an observer’s instrument, a telescope of 
time, magnifying velocity. Demonstrations un- 
der the microscope, which, if caught at the right 
moment in the laboratory could be shown only 
to one student at a time, can be shown as many 
times as required to audiences of hundreds. 
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“ Obelia” is in part a substitute for actual 
observation, but there is good reason for this 
from the University standpoint. It was found 
that the most interesting stage of the life cycle 
always occured out of term. 

“ Mediaeval Village ” might be considered a 
substitute for a visit to the village of Lacton, yet 
it is a substitute for many visits at the right 
times, and in the company of the best possible 
guide. 

It must not be too readily assumed that all 
educational films are valuable. Quite a number 
of films, especially from the United States, seem 
to attempt to substitute a ten minutes screen 
show for about a term of normal work. They 
are useless for instruction, as human receptivity 
is limited, but can be useful for revision. 

Some brands of educational film sales-talk 
suggest that direct experience is not worth the 
bother any more, as the film can bring all sorts 
of experiences, from mountaineering to micro- 
scopy, to the comfort of the easy chair. This 
is very near to saying that life is not worth 


living any more. It is a nihilist attitude that 
has nothing to do with the progressive use of 
films. We can use films, not as substitutes for, 
but as —— to other types of experience. 
Some of the most intelligently creative men 
of our time work in the making of documentary 
and educational films. Their work helps our 
observation and understanding, and widens our 
interest in the life around us. Though we have 
suggested a classification considering films as 
alternative to this and that means of communi- 
cating ideas, all the films worth having, the films 
on the side of life in the present world struggle, 
belong more to our irreplaceable class than to 
any other. They are complements to other 
forms, not substitutes, and do jobs which can- 
not be done as completely in any other way. 


References: 
Miles, R. S., “ School Films,” National Edu- 
cation, May 1940. 
Harris, J., “Progress and the Mechanised 
Arts,” National Education, March 1941. 


ROUTINE WORK. 


By Miss M. S. Fleming, M.A., Country Library Service. 


[An address given at the 1941 Conference. | 


My subject is “ Routine Work,” with special 
application to book and periodical stock, order- 
ing, processing and statistics. There are three 
main headings: 

(1) mechanical aids in cutting down routine 
processes; 

(2) making one record serve more than one 
purpose; 

(3) elimination of all unnecessary processes 
and also dispensing with processes which take 
up more time than they are worth. 


When dealing with ordering, the order record 
cannot be cut down indefinitely. The informa- 
tion from which orders are compiled must be 
collected somewhere. The most obvious and 
flexible method is the use of cards or slips of 
standard size 7.5 x 12.5 cm. In order to avoid 
duplication of records, this original order card 
or suggestion slip should be used for other pur- 
poses. It should start out as a suggestion card, 
continuing as an order card and, when the 
books are received, as a process card, and finally 
it can be used as a shelf list card. Objections 


are raised to using a suggestion card as an order 
card: first because there will probably be dupli- 
cation of entries received, and secondly because 
the entry often needs to be corrected. The 
first, duplication of entries, can scarcely be 
avoided, but the time taken in duplicating an 
existing record must be weighed against the 
waste of cards when more than one entry is 
made. For the second objection, surely it is a 
reflection on the training received by junior 
staffs if even the most junior cannot be trained 
in the simple elements of entry required for an 
order card. Some entries would inevitably need 
to be changed, but the proportion of these is 
relatively small. Once having the order cards 
made out, they can be arranged oe 
for checking and, having a flexible form, if it is 
decided to order urider publishers the cards can 
be so arranged for typing. The number of 
typed orders varies with the records a library 
keeps, but at least one copy will be filed on an 
order file, and possibly another under the agent 
with whom athe are being placed. Once the 
order is typed, the order cards can be stamped 
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with the order number and date and filed in the 
order file. 

When books are received, there is necessity 
here for organisation to avoid waste movement. 
If the library has orders coming in in small lots, 
it is possible to have an unpacking table, the 
books are removed from parcels and placed 
straight on to a wagon, arranged on the wagon 
in alphabetical order for checking and having 
their order cards inserted in them, possibly 
accessioned and checked with their invoices and 
pushed straight on into the cataloguing and 
classification department, still on the wagon, 
from there to the processing department for 
completing details on cards, stamping the books. 
ae in book pockets, etc. The advantage of 

ving the classifying done before the process- 
ing lies in the fact that all the processes can be 
completed in one go in the progressing depart- 
ment, instead of first having books stamped and 
pasted then passing them back to the cata- 

ing department to have the classification 
marks put on the backs of the books. 

When dealing with processing, batches of 
books should be put through nt process at a 
time—all the writing, all the stamping, all the 
pasting done at once. It was a waste of time to 
complete on one book all the processes at one 
time, unless for an urgent case. When library 
additions are too much for one wagon, it is con- 
venient to have shelving set aside and labelled, 
so that books can be unpacked and go to the 
shelves for checking, etc. The position of the 
books on the shelves will automatically show 
which stage has been reached. 

Various mechanical aids make a great differ- 
ence. Such things as pockets: if pockets are 
slit at one side and have the face cut back at 
the open corner, this helps in charging and dis- 
charging books. It is much easier to put cards 
into it. This is a simple mater, but when deal- 
ing with an issue of 5,000 books per year, and 
saving one second on each, the total time saved 
would be 5,000 seconds. 

All book cards should be typed. It is quicker 
even for mediocre typists to type cards than for 
someone to write them in correct legible hand. 
It is better to buy book cards in perforated sheets 
and slip them into the typewriter and type 20 
cards at one time. In typing itself elimination 
can be made of such things as full stops after 
initials, and also if the book cards are filed 
under surname and then title it should be pos- 
sible to disregard initials entirely. Typing book 
cards in sheets would prevent cards being used 
which already have the accession number 


stamped on them.: This could be typed on with 
very little extra labour. 

When pasting in labels it is possible to do a 
batch at a time, provided there is room. Spread 
out twelve books on the table, fan out and apply 
paste to the labels and stick them in the books. 
By using a rubber stamp it is possible to dis- 
pense with a date label for a while. Of course 
a date label would have to be used once the 
first page was full. Stamping books to denote 
ownership needs to be done with discrimination 
and some regard to cost. It is better to have 
one or two disfiguring stamps rather than spend 
a lot of time stamping a book throughout to 
prevent its loss. This, of course, does not apply 
to rare or precious books which naturally would 
not share in the usual processing treatment. In 
most libraries a lot of time is spent on stamping 
books which could be spent in some better way. 
It might be better to spend money on buying 
the books again, if they are lost. 


For book numbering, that is putting classifi- 
cation number on the book, a machine or gadget 
which Mr. Miller, of Victoria University Col- 
lege, has invented is important. It is a wooden 
frame which the user of the stylus places on 
his knee and which provides a place for the 
book to be held firmly and an arm rest for the 
writer. This was devised after experiment had 
been carried out to find how work, which te 
iring if done for long periods at a time, might 
ic dene hth oie cn of tatene and discom- 
fort. This holder can be carried round the 
library and used anywhere. This is a help when 
the whole library is being re-classified and all 
the books are on the shelves, the holder can be 
carrried round the library without having to 
transfer all the books to one place. While deal- 
ing with classification marks, the question of 
author marks being added below the classifica- 
tion marks should be considered. These are of 
questionable value. Where some guide is neces- 
sary, it is possibly preferable to use the first 
three letters of the author’s name rather than 
the Cutter numbers. Certainly some signs are 
necessary when dealing with biographies, as it 
is necessary to have the biographies denoted on 
the back. 


With regard to accession records, Cannons in 
his Order and accession department states that 
“ an accession record is a list of all books in the 
library, r ed and numbered in the order of 
their isition.” In the past it was kept in 


book form in order of accession number, but 
nowadays most libraries find it an unnecessary 
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duplication of record. The last accession num- 
ber can be kept on a card, and that is all the 
information one requires, unless of course the 
library doesn’t use a modern charging system 
and uses a subscriber’s card on which are en- 
tered the number of the book and date due. Not 
many libraries do that. Doubleday in his 
Manual of library routine goes further and says 
“ The general principle embodied in any satis- 
factory system of accessioning is that every book 
or other item acquired by purchase, gift, or 
exchange shall be permanently recorded, and 
the information so preserved shall in each in- 
stance be so complete that the history of each 
unit may be traced from its reception to its 
final withdrawal from stock. This recording 
system must, in one volume or another, be suffi- 
ciently detailed as to enable any copy of a book 
to be replaced by another exactly similar (if 
procurable). It must reveal what books have 
been purchased, from whom, and at what 
cost... .” Now the original order card fur- 
nishes this information and is sufficient record 
of the addition of books to the library. When 
withdrawals have to be made the entry on cards 
can easily be removed from the file and filed in 
a withdrawals file, whereas an entry in book 
form cannot be used for more than the one 
purpose and cannot be eliminated without dis- 
figurement to the record. It is doubtful whether 
such complete records as mentioned by Double- 
day are worth the time involved. For replace- 
ment purposes how often is the library record 
consulted? The item would probably be looked 
up in the Cumulative Book Index to see the 
latest price. Since the original record needs to be 
preserved in some form and yet is not suitable 
for a public catalogue, it could best be used 
as a shelf list record and used instead of stock 
sheets if stock is taken. For a library which 
does not reserve fiction, it is questionable 
whether an author catalogue is necessary even 
for popular fiction. It takes time and trouble 
to compile, yet how often is an author cata- 
logue of fiction consulted? If order cards were 
filed alphabetically they would serve as an 
author index for staff consultation, and the 
shelves would show what books were in, and if 


a reader merely wants a particular type of story, 
which is the general request, the author cata- 
logue is never consulted 

You may have seen the statement in the 
A.L.A. Bulletin “ There are statistics and statis- 
tics and dam lies!” Statistics are of little use in 
themselves. It is usual to keep records of ac- 
cessions to stock, including replacements, and 
these figures are easily obtainable from accession 
numbers. An analysis of daily issues has very 
little value. Literally doesn’t reveal anything as 
regards the readers’ tastes. It may mean that 
the issues of biography have gone up, but the 
Dewey numbers from which most res are 
kept are so wide in themselves that their use 
as a sign of reading is really negligible. It 
would be better, and take up much less time, 
intead of a daily analysis to carry out an in- 
tensive analysis of books on issue say once or 
twice in the year. This would reveal much 
more completely the reading tastes of the public. 

In the Hunterdon County Library annual 
report there is a statement which shows very 
clearly what requests they have. There are no 
statistics of issues, no statistics analysed into 
classes, but the work done by the library is 
easily displayed by the special requests which 
have been analysed. They have it divided into 
the main Dewey classes and each class sub- 
divided into minute subjects, and it shows very 
easily and pictorially the kind of use which is 
is being made of the libraries. It gives a total 
of 40,714 requests for various subjects, which 
gives a much clearer idea of what the library 
is doing than daily statistics. 

Dealing with periodicals very briefly, the 
ordering of them is much the same as the order- 
ing of books, except that they are mostly made 
standing orders. When periodicals are received, 
they are sorted alphabetically and checked off 
in the Kardex, which is another mechanical aid. 
They are then stamped with the library stamp 
and sorted for distribution. Kardex cards show 
when the periodical is due to arrive, subscri 
tion, agents, whether bound or not, and 
location to which it goes. It also tells when a 
periodical is due or overdue. All this informa- 
tion is easily accessible in one place. 
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IMPORTS LICENCES. 
By Miss M. D. Gwynn, Wellington Public Libraries. 
(A paper read at the 1941 Conference.) 


Librarians are by now familiar with the 
procedure to be adopted for obtaining special 
licences from the Central Bureau for Library 
Book Imports, as set out in “ NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES ” for February, 1940. This oper- 
ates to give libraries approximately the second 
50 per cent. of the amount of their 1938 book 
imports, subject to books being approved by the 
Bureau as of a suitable character. 

The Library’s buying on its own licences, 
however, presents points of difficulty. 


The Imports Schedule showing restrictions on 
the importation of goods is gazetted several 
months before the commencement of the period 
which it is designed to cover. 

As soon as the schedule is published, applica- 
tion should be made for Imports Licences for 
the new period. Printed books, papers, music, 
etc., are listed in the Schedule as tariff item No. 
Ex. 301, and the restrictions for the present 
period, i.e., January to December, 1941, are 
United Kingdom, 50 per cent., other British 
countries 50 per cent. and foreign countries 80 
per cent. of the amount of imports during the 
period January to December, 1938. That is to 
say that libraries may make application up to 
50 per cent. of their 1938 imports from the 
United Kingdom and other British countries, 
and up to 20 per cent. of their 1938 imports 
from foreign countries. 

Application is made on special forms, No. 
333, which are obtainable from the Collector of 
Customs. It is wise to make out applications in 
duplicate so that there may be a record of the 
amounts applied for. 


Particulars are required as set out on the 
form, but there is one point which may cause 
some difficulty, i.e., “c.i.f. value in New Zea- 
land currency.” This the cost of goods plus 
insurance and freight charges plus 25 per cent. 
exchange on the total of cost, insurance and 
freight., i.e., if the cost of the goods is £20, and 
the insurance and freight charges are £4, the 
total amount of application will be £20 + £4 
== £24 + 25 per cent. = £30. 

It may not always be possible to ascertain 
what the insurance and freight charges are 
likely to be, but it is safe to calculate them at 
15 per cent. of the cost—this amount is a large 
enough percentage to cover war-risk insurance. 


The words “ F.O.B. value plus 10 per cent. ” 
should be struck out on the application form as 
normal library purchases are simply c.i.f. value. 

Great care should be exercised to see that 
goods are not ordered from overseas unless 
sufficient licence credit for the particular period 
is available for the importing of goods from 
that country. It used to be possible to carry 
over from one period to the next any credits 
which had not been used. This, however, is 
no longer possible and causes difficulties as 
orders are sometimes placed within a certain 
period, and the goods are not received until it 
has expired. In such cases application should 
be made to the Country Library Service for a 
post factum licence. Any goods, for which a 
licence has been issued, which are not imported 
within the period of that licence, must be con- 
sidered a charge against the licence for the sub- 
sequent period: i.e., the period in which they 
are to be paid for. This difficulty should be 
borne in mind when orders are being placed, 
and allowances made for such contingencies, 
or the importer will find himself in the very 
awkward position of having landed goods for 
which he is unable to pay, and which he is un- 
able to obtain as his licence to import them has 
expired. 

When ordering against a current licence, al- 
lowance should be made for those goods ordered 
under an earlier licence which has expired be- 
fore their receipt in this country. 

It should be impressed upon the supplier that 
unless the goods reach New Zealand before a 
certain date, it is unlikely that the importer will 
be able to receive them or make payment for 
them. It will easily be seen that during war- 
time, when shipping and despatch are extremely 
uncertain, complications are impossible to avoid. 
Libraries are particularly unfortunate in this 
respect, as orders are quite often fulfilled by 
degrees, and documents sometimes arrive 
separately from the books. 

Customs duty is payable on practically all 
goods imported, and the procedure adopted by 
the Wellington Public Libraries is as follows:— 

Each month invoices for books imported from 
overseas are taken to the Customs Examination 
Office and an imports entry form filled in in 
duplicate. The imports entry is a declaration 
of the goods received and of their value. It is 
necessary to furnish the following details: — 
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1. A description of the goods. The words 
“Printed books and papers” are sufficient. 

2. The country from which the goods are im- 
ported. 

3. Current domestic value of the goods. In 
this column put the cost price as shown on 
the invoice., i.e., less all insurance and 
freight charges. Make a total of these cost 
prices and add 10 per cent. as shown at the 
foot of the column. Take this sum to the 
nearest pound to give the amount upon 
which duty is payable. 

4. The rate of duty. For libraries this is 3 per 
cent. of the cost price. In addition to the 
duty, a clearance fee of 6d. is payable on the 
month’s accounts. 


When the imports entry is made out the fol- 
lowing should also be made out on a separate 
sheet of paper:— 

The names of firms under countries of origin: 
under each firm list its invoices and show 


l. The cost price. 

2. The insurance and freight charges. 

3. The cost price plus insurance and freight 
charges. 

4. 25 per cent. exchange on the total cost, in- 
surance and freight. 

5. The total amount to be remitted in New 
Zealand currency, which is the cost plus 


insurance and freight plus exchange, i.e., 
c.i.f. and e. value. 

When handing in these entries the importer 
is required to produce import licences to cover 
his imports. The Customs Examination Officer 
writes off on the backs of the licences the 
amounts for which remittance will be made, i.e., 
the c.i.f. and e. value. When the goods for 
which a licence is issued are received, and the 
licence exhausted, the licence is handed in to 
the Customs Department; or if the period for 
which the licence is issued has expired, the 
Department requires the licence to be sur- 
rendered, even although all the goods have not 
been received. As controversies may occur re- 
garding previous licences, it is advisable to make 
an exact copy of each licence before surrender- 
ing it. The amounts written off on the back 
of the original licence should be written off on 
the copy also. 

When application for a licence is granted the 
Customs Department sends to the applicant the 
original and the quadruplicate copies of the 
licence. The original is held by the importer 
and the quadruplicate is passed to the Bank 
which arranges for payment. As in a municipal 


-corporation the City Treasurer handles all ac- 


counts and deals directly with the Bank, the 
usual practice is for the Library to pass the 
quadruplicate copy to the City Treasurer. 


BOOK LIST — June, 1941. 


No annotations are given where titles are sufficiently self-explanatory, or for 


lighter fiction by well-known authors. 


SOCIOLOGY: 

Cole, G. D. H.—British working-class politics, 1832- 
1914. Routledge 7/6 1941 329.942 
History of the rise of the labour movement in 
Britain. 

Einzig, Paul.—Hitler's new order in Europe. Mac- 
millan. 7/6 1941 330.943 
States the case against Germany's economic 


policy in Europe. 
Graves, Philip.—Briton and Turk. Hutchinson. 
12/6 1941 327.56 
History of relations between England and 
Turkey in recent times, with some account of 
the author’s own impressions of Turkey. 
Guillebaud, C. W.—The social policy of Nazi Ger- 
many. Cambridge University Press. (Current 
problems series.) 3/6 1941 330.943 
Objective account of German economic and 
social conditions by an acknowledged expert. 
Hollis, Christopher.—Italy in Africa, H. Hamil- 
ton. 10/6 1941 325.45 
Account of Italian colonial policy in Abyssinia 
and elsewhere. Not altogether unsympathetic. 
Muhl, Anita M.—The A.B.C. of criminology. Mel- 
bourne University Press. 
8/6 1941 364 


All prices shown are published prices. 


Public lectures delivered at the University of 
Meibourne on practical problems raised by 
crime. 
Populus, pseud.—-My dear Churchill, Gollancz. 
2/6 1941 320.942 
“Open letters” to English political leaders, 


examining their policies from the left-wing 
viewpoint. 

Sueter, Sir M.—The evolution of the tank. 2d. ed. 
Hutchinson. 15/- 1941 358.3 
The history of the tank, with some account of 
its use in the present war. 


LANGUAGE: 
Baker, S.J.—New Zealand slang; a dictionary of 
colloquialisms. Whitcombe & Tombs. 
2/9 (N.Z.) 1941 427.9 
Not a dictionary, but a comprehensive and 
scholarly survey of New Zealand speech. 


NATURAL SCIENCE: 
Large, E. C.—The advance of the fungi. Cape. 
18/- 1941 589.2 
The story of potato-blight, coffee-rust, and 
similar pests, their threat to man, and the 
battle against them. Authoritative, but read- 
able. 








APPLIED SCIENCE: 
Baker, C. Alma.—Labouring earth. Heath, Cran- 
ton, 10/6 1940 631.8 


Advocates the use of “natural,” as against 
chemical, fertilisers. Follows the lines oi 
Steiner’s theories at present arousing consid 
erable interest in New Zealand. 

Coates, Helen.—Weaving for amateurs. Studio. 

8/6 1941 677. 
Every aspect of weaving described by an ex 
perienced teacher. Well illustrated 

Johnston, J. G—The New Zealand veterinary 
handbook. N.Z. Dairy Exporter. 

12/6 (N.Z.) 1941 619 
Simply written instructions for farmers. 

Pemberton-Billing, N.—Defence against the night 
bomber. Hale. 2/6 1940 623.74 
Attacks the black-out, and other features of 

sritain’s defence measures. 
FINE ARTS: 

Bates, L. V.—Let’s go fishing. Nelson. 

4/- 1940 799.1 
Simply written book for the beginner. 

Boumphrey, G.—Town and country to-morrow. 

Nelson. (Discussion books.) 
2/6 1940 710 
Brief outline of modern ideas on town and cits 
Perens, 
— ’—Lighting for photography. Focal 
12/6 1941 770 
a F. S.—My alpine album. Black. 
12/6 1941 796.52 
Experiences of a mountaineer in Switzerland 
and Austria. 
LITERATURE: 
Belloc, H.—The silence of the sea. Cassell. 
7/6 1941 824 
Essays on various topics by a master of Eng- 
lish prose. 
TRAVEL: 

Brogan, D. W.—U.S.A.; an outline of the country. 
its people, and institutions. O.U.P. 

2/6 1940 917.3 

Clark, Grahame.—Prehistoric England. Batsford. 

8/6 1941 913.42 
Archzxological remains in England and what 
they tell us. 

Crow, C.—Foreign devils in the flowery kingdom. 
H. Hamilton. 10/6 1941 915.1 
History of the impact of European civilisation 
on China. Entertainingly written. 

Hinkson, Pamela.—TIndian harvest. Collins. 

16/- 1941 915.4 
Readable, if somewhat superficial, impressions 
of a tour in India. 

Vale, Edmund.—Curiosities of town and country- 
side. Batsford. 10/6 1941 914.2 
Quaint legends about places, descriptions of 

“follies” and other odd buildings, etc. Ilus- 
trated. 

Whitney, W. Dwight—Who are the Americans? 
Eyre & Spottiswoode 7/6 1941 917.3 
Explains the American background for English 
readers. —_— les racial origin, geography, law, 





politics, sonomics. 
Prey ' 
Linklater, Eric——The man on my back. Macmillan. 


12/6 1941 
Entertaining biography. 
Mackail, Denis.—-The story of J.M.B. P. Davies. 
11/6 1941 
Chatty biography of Barrie. 





Oddie, S.I1.—Inquest. Hutchinson. 
16/- 1941 
Reminiscences of a London coroner with a 
good deal of information about celebrated 
cases. 
Street, A. G.—Wessex wins.—Faber & Faber. 
8/6 1941 
Frank description of the experiences of a 
farimer who wrote a successful book and found 
himself lionised 


HISTORY: 

Bois, E. J.—Truth on the tragedy of France. Hod- 
der & Stoughton, 7/6 1941 940,53 
Blames France’s leaders for her defeat. 

Carcopino, J.—Daily life in ancient Rome. Tr. 
Routledge. 16/6 1941 937 
Readable account of housing, working condi- 
tions, amusements, etc., in the Rome of about 
100 A.D. 

W. E.—Ambassador Dodd’s diary, 1933- 
1938, Gollancz. 12/6 1941 - 943.085 
Account ei German politics and policy by the 
American ambassador to Berlin. 

Knox, C.—Heroes all. Hodder & Stoughton. 

| 5/- 1941 940.53 
Stories ol heroism in the present war. 
Read, Douglas. A prophet at home. J. Cape. 
10/6 1941 940.53 
Impressicns of England in war-time by the 
author of “ Insanity Fair,” ete. 

Snow, E.—Scorched earth. Gollancz. 

12/6 1941 951 
American journalist's account of the Sino- 
Japanese war. By the author of “Red Star 
over China.” 

FICTION: 

Allingham, M.—Traitor’s purse. Heinemann. 8/- 

Bowen, E.—Look at all those roses. Gollancz. 7/6 
Short stories by a popular writer. 

Buchan, John, Ist baron Tweedsmuir.—Sick 

heart river. Hodder & Stoughton ...... 8/3 

A novel of adventure in Canada, intro- 

ducing characters from the author's 

earlier novels. 

Cary, Joyce.—A house of children. M. Joseph. 8/- 
Delicately written study of a family of 
children in Ireland. 

Daniel-Rops, H.—The flaming sword. Tr. 


ETS Les Se ee 9/6 
French novel dealing with a family 
divided by conflicting political beliefs. 

Gibbs, Philip. — The amazing summer. 
RE Rees RE ey 8/6 


Written round the present war, intro- 
ducing the Free French forces. 

Hurston, Z.— man of the mountain. 
EE Ee eT re 8/6 
Historical novel about Moses and the 
delivery of his people from bondage. 

Jacob, ‘Naomi.—The cap of youth. Hutchin- - 
BG. ecu avaeitaian hack aiken ie ein acai anaes acht {- 
Homely story of family life in Yorkshire. 
Slade, Caroline.—Poor relief. Constable. .. 8/6 
The life of an unemployed worker ‘and 
his family in an industrial town in the 
United States. 

Undset, Sigrid—Madame Dorthea. Casell. 8/6 
Historical novel of 18th century Norway, 
by the author of “ Kristin Lavransdatter.” 

Viertel, P.—The canyon. Collins. ........ 7/€ 
A story of boyhood in California. 

Walsh, Maurice.—Thomasheen James, man-of- 
no-work. DME, a wcoccccesntener es 8/- 
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